SPEECH 


HON.  DAViD  S  KAUFMAN,  OF  TEXAS, 

bN 


The  territorial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Texas ,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jidy  27,  1848. 


On  the  10th  of  July,  1848,  the  following  among  other  resolutions  was  of¬ 
fered  by  Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States,  viz  : 

1‘ Resolved,  1  hat  the  Piesident  be  requested  to  comrrunicate  to  this  House  the  best  and  most 
reliable  information  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  proper  limits  and  boundaries  of  New  Mexi¬ 
co  and  California,  with  the  population  of  each,  respectively;  and  particularly  copies  of  the  map 
referred  to  in  the  late  treaty  betioeen  Mexico  and  the  United  States. ” 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1848,  the  President  having  communicated  his  message 
in  reply  to  said  resolution,  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  portion 
of  New  Mexico,  as  acquired  by  treaty,  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  that  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  bordering  on  the  same  belongs  to  the 
State  of  Texas — which  said  message  was  accompanied  by  the  map  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Stephens’s  said  resolution,  upon  which  New  Mexico  is  delineated  as 
lying  entirely  west  of  the  Rio  Grande — a  motion  was  made  to  refer  said  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

During  the  pendency  of  said  motion,  Mr.  Vinton  of  Ohio,  having  violently 
attacked  said  message,  as  surrendering  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  having  declared  that  Texas  had  no  claim  to  that  portion  of 
New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  that  she  had  not  even  “a  respectable  pre¬ 
tence  that  Texas  had  nothing  but  a  mere  “paper  title,”  and  that  “ the  United 
Stales  Congress  had  the  right  to  decide  the  question  of  boundary  between  this  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  State  of  Texas ,  according  to  its  good  pleasure,  and  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  right  and  justice ,”  &.C.,  See.;  and  the  motion  to  refer  said  message  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories  having  been  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for 
Thursday,  July  27th,  1848 — 

Mr.  KAUFMAN  obtained  the  floor,  and  addressed  the  House  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speak  r:  In  rising  to  discharge  by  far  the  most  momentous  duty  that 
has  ever  devolved  upon  me  as  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Texas,  I  feel 
deeply  sensible  of  my  lack  of  those  abilities  requisite  to  do  justice  to  the  hon¬ 
or  and  interests  of  that  State  to  which  I  am  bound  by  so  many  feelings  of  at¬ 
tachment  and  gratitude.  Whilst,  however,  I  distrust  the  ability  of  her  advocate, 
I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  her  cause.  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker — and  I  say  it  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  least  subserviency  to  this  House 
— that  I  have  not  the  most  distant  foreboding  as  to  the  result  of  this  discussion. 
Texas  leans  for  support  upon  the  pillars  of  the  constitution,  upon  the  compact 
of  annexation,  and  upon  the  cheering  reflection,  that,  in  regard  to  this  vital 
question,  she  has  to  deal  with  a  government  whose  escutcheon  never  has  in  a 
single  instance,  and  I  trust  in  God  never  will  be  tarnished  by  those  damning 
words,  “a  broken  faith.”  Tunica  fides  has  become  a  by-word  and  a  reproach 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  but  no  such  legacy  of  infamy  will  ever  be 
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transmitted  by  us  to  those  who  come  after  us.  Sure  am  I  that  Texas,  who  gen<- 
erously  brought  her  offering  and  laid  it  on  the  altar  of  the  Union,  breathing  af¬ 
fection  and  love  for  all  her  elder  sisters,  will  never  have  cause  to  complain 
of  her  confidence  as  misplaced,  much  less  be  the  first  to  feel  the  sting  of  na¬ 
tional  repudiation.  It  cannot,  it  must  not,  it  will  not  be  ! 

I  regretted  very  much  at  the  time,  and  I  still  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parti¬ 
san  spirit  which  pervaded  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vin¬ 
ton]  on  this  subject.  This  is  a  great  constitutional  question.  It  is  too  high 
and  sacred  to  be  profaned  by  the  spirit  of  party.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  u:>e 
the  expression,  “  the  ground  upon  which  we  tread  is  holy,”  and  the  shoes  of 
party  should  be  taken  from  our  feet.  What  has  party  to  do,  sir,  with  a  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  plighted  faith?  Let  it,  if  you  please,  mingle  in  every  discussion,  except 
where  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  nation  are  involved.  Although  the  democratic 
party  is  responsible  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  yet  every  man  in  the  whole 
Union  is  equally  interested  in  fulfilling  that  compact  to  the  very  letter — ay,  “to 
the  ninth  part  of  a  hair.”  My  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  will 
recollect  the  rebuke  they  administered  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  times  past,  for 
giving,  as  they  alleged,  a  party  character  to  what  had  been  done  with  a  foreign 
government  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Texas  holds  this  whole 
Union  responsible  for  the  complete  fulfilment  of  every  guaranty  under  which 
she  was  admitted,  and  she  is  confident  she  will  receive  equal  justice  from  men 
on  both  sides  of  this  chamber.  Let  us,  then,  view  this  question  “in  the  calm 
light  of  a  mild  philoscvphy,”  divested  ol  partisan  or  sectional  prejudice,  and  all 
will  be  well.  In  such  a  light  I  now  propose  to  discuss  it. 

It  will  be  recollected,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  the  5th  of  June  last  I  delivered 
my  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Texas  boundary  as  between  Jtlexico  and  Texas. 
The  right  of  Texas  to  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  I  derived  from  the  treaty  made  on  the  14th  of  May,  1836,  between  the 
government  of  Texas  on  the  one  part,  and  General  Santa  Anna,  President  of 
Mexico,  joined  by  Generals  FilisoJa,  Urea,  Ramiresy  Sesma,  and  Gaona,  chiefs 
of  armies,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Mexico.  I  will  here  insert  two 
brief  extracts  from  said  lieaty  :  * 


“  4lh.  That  President  Santa  Anna,  in  his  ofmial  character  as  chief  of  the  Mexican  nation, 
and  the  Gencials  Don  Vincente  Fiiiso!a,  Don  Jose  Una,  Don  Joachin  Ramirea  y  Sosma,  and 
Don  Antonio  Gtona,  as  chiefs  of  armies,  do  snlnnnty  aclcnowledg <•,  sanction,  and  ra'ify  the  fall ,  en¬ 
tire,  and  p'rft  cl  independence  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  tcith  such  boundaries  as  arc  hereajter  set  forth 
and  agreed  upon  for  the  same." 

‘•5th.  That  the  following  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  established  and  made  the  lines  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  two  republics  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  wit:  The  line  shall  commence  at 
the  estuary  nr  mouth  rf  the  Rio  Grande, on  the  western  bank  thereof  and  shill  pursue  the  same,  bank  up 
the  said  river  to  the  point  tchere  the  liver  assumes  the  name  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  from  which 
point  it  shall  proceed  oil  the  said  western  bank  to  the  hrudicu'ers  or  source  of  said  river,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  terms  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  apply  to  and  designate  one  and  the  some 
stream.  From  the  source  of  enid  river,  the  prim-ipnl  bead  branch  being  taken  to  ascertain  that 
source,  a  due  north  line  shall  lie  run  until  it  shall  intersect  the  boundary  line  estab  ished  and 
described  in  the  ircnty  negotiated  by  and  betwicn  the  government  of  Spain  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  the  North  ;  whi  h  line  was  .-ubsequenily  tiansferrtd  to  and  adopted  in 
the  treaty  of  limits  made  between  the  government  of  Mexico  and  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and, 
from  this  point  of  intersection,  the  line  shull  be  ihe  same  as  was  made  und  established  in  and  by 
the  several  treaties  above  mentioned,  to  continue  to  ti  e  mouth  or  outlet  of  the  Sabine  river,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ” 


This  treaty  was  the  foundation  of  the  following  statute  of  limits,  passed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  first  Congress  of  Texas  : 

“AN  ACT  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  republic  of  Texas. 

“  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  nj  the  republic  of  Texas  in  Congress  as¬ 
sembled,  That  from  and  afier  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  civil  and  political  juiisdiction  of  this  re¬ 
public  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  running  west  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  three  leugues  from  land, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gctande;  thence  up  the  principal  stream  of  said  river  to  i's  source  ;  thence 
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due  north  to  the  forty-gccond  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  thence  along  the  boundary  line  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  to  the  beginning;  and  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  soon  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  interest  requires  it,  to  ascertain 
and  define  the  boundary  line,  as  agreed  upon  in  said  treaty. 

“  IRA  INGRAM, 

“ Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“  RICHARD  ELLIS, 

“ President  of  the  Senate  pro  tern. 


“Approved  December  ID,  1836. 


“SAM  HOUSTON.” 


In  my  speech  above  alluded  to  I  showed — 

1st.  That  although  Santa  Anna  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  the  time  he  signed 
the  above  treaty,  yet  that  the  said  treaty  was  not  extorted  from  him,  but  that 
he  first  offered  to  treat ;  and  I  proved,  by  the  statement  of  General  Filisola,  that 
in  regard  to  said  treaty  Santa  Anna  “  acted  with  entire  liberty.” 

2d.  That  General  Filisola,  who  also  signed  said  treaty,  and  transmitted  the 
same  to  the  Mexican  government,  and  who,  after  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna, 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Mexican  army,  in  which  command  he 
was  immediately  expressly  confirmed  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  the 
three  other  Mexican  generals  who  signed  said  treaty,  n  ver  were  prisoners  of 
war,  but  at  the  head  of  their  commands  at  the  time  of  affixing  their  signatures. 

3d.  That  Mexico  received  immense  advantages,  from  said  treaty,  in  securing 
the  liberty  of  her  President,  Santa  Anna,  and  hundreds  of  her  citizens,  taken 
prisoners  at  San  Jacinto — the  safety  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Mexican 
army  in  Texas,  that  were  not  at  the  disastrous  defeat  of  San  Jacinto,  which 
General  Filisola  admitted,  with  all  their  arms,  munitions,  baggage,  &c.,  would, 
but  for  this  treaty^  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Texans. 

4th.  That  the  President  pro  tem.  of  Mexico,  immediately  oil  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto,  viz:  on  the  15th  Mav, 
1836,  sent  a  special  despatch  to  General  Filisola,  stating,  ashis’first  desire,  that 
he  (Filisola)  should  exact,  “  by  decorous  means,”  the  liberty  of  Santa  Anna, 
“  for  whose  preservation,”  he  stated,  “  the  entire  nation  was  interested  by  grat¬ 
itude,  and  because  he  was  chief  of  it;”  and  that  he  should  also  “direct  all  his 
efforts  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  army,”  and  “to  alleviate  the  fate  of  all  the 
prisoners.” 

5ih.  That  the  government  of  Mexico  gave  full  and  unrestricted  discretion  to 
Filisola  to  effect  these  objects,  and  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  then  supposed 
designs  of  the  Mexican  government,  General  Filisola  signed,  with  the  others, 
the  above  mentioned  treaty,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
her  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  transmitted  the  same  to  the  Mexican 
government;  by  which  concessions  he  effected  the  objects  desired  by  that  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  by  which  alone  he  could  have  effected  them.  (It  is  true  that 
General  Filisola  did  not  receive  these  instructions  until  after  the  treaty  had 
been  made  ;  but  a  subsequent  ratification  is  as  binding  on  the  government  as  a 
previous  authority.) 

This  treaty  has  always  been  considered  throughout  Texas  as  morally  binding 
upon  the  Mexican  nation.  It  is  very  true  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  Mexican 
government  in  accordance  with  her  constitution  of  1824;  but  it  must  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  Santa  Anna  had  previously  overturned  that  constitution  ;  that  he 
had  destroyed  t  he  “States”  of  Mexico,  and  converted  them  into  mere  “depart¬ 
ments;”  and  that  the  whole  government  of  Mexico  was  then  but  a  revolution¬ 
ary  military  despotism,  all  of  whose  powers  were  substantially  centered  in  the 
President. 

It  is  believed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  impartial  and  unprejudiced  mind 
would  hold  this  treaty  binding,  in  conscience  and  in  honor,  on  the  government 
of  Mexico.  I  am  highly  gratified  to  be  able,  at  this  interesting  crisis  of  the 
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affairs  of  Texas,  to  bring  the  strongest  Mexican  testimony  as  to  the  validity 
and  binding  force  of  this  identical  treaty  of  May  14,  1836,  between  Mexico 
and  Texas.  It  is  none  other  than  the  evidence  of  Luis  G.  Cuevas,  Bernardo 
Couto,  and  Miguel  Atristain,  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  Mexico,  who  negotiated  and  signed  the  late  treaty  of  peace  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  And  I  would  here  remark  that  one  of  them  (Cuevas)  is 
the  same  individual  who,  as  “Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Government  of  the 
Mexican  republic,”  by  virtue  of  authority  obtained  from  the  national  Congress 
of  Mexico,  had,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1845,  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Texas,  provided  she  would  stipulate  not  to  annex  herself  to  any 
country  whatever,  (meaning  the  United  States)— *a  condition  which  the  Senate 
of  Texas  unanimously  rejected.  There  is  no  longer  any  interest  in  Mexico 
denying  the  binding  force  of  that  treaty,  and  we  consequently  find,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Mexican  newspaper  called  the  “  Siglo,”  “An  exposition  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  supreme  government  by  the  commissioners  who  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States,”  in  which  occurs  the  following  passage 
in  regard  to  said  treaty,  and  the  limits  of  Texas,  to  which  I  ask  the  special 
attention  of  this  House  and  the  whole  country: 

“The  intention  (say  these  three  Mexican  commissioners)  of  making  the  Bravo  a  limit  has 
been  announced  by  the  clearest  signs  for  the  last  twelve  years;  and  it  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  at  the  present  day  to  change  it.  After  the  defeat  at  San  Jacinto  in  April ,  1836,  that  was  the  ter¬ 
ritory  which  ice  stipulated  to  evacuate ,  and  which  we  accordingly  did  evacuate ,  by  falling  back  on  Mata - 
moras  In  this  place  was  afterwards  stationed  what  was  called  the  army  of  the  north  ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  expeditions  and  incursions  have  been  made  there  even  as  far  as  Bexar ,  we  have  very  soon  re¬ 
treat  d ,  leaving  the  intermediate  space  absolutely  free.  In  this  state  General  Taylor  found  it,  token,  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year,  he  entered  there  by  order  of  his  government .” 

[The  Bravo  is  only  another  name  for  Rio  Grande.] 

Mr.  McLANE  of  Maryland  here  said:  What!  were  these  men  the  same 
commissioners  who  signed  the  late  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  KAUFMAN.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  identical  men. 

It  is  true  that  Texas  never  reduced  that  portion  of  what  had  previously  been 
New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  into  possession.  Mexico,  after  she  had 
received  all  the  advantages  which  the  government  of  Texas  had  conceded  to 
her,  in  consideration  of  establishing  our  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  our  independence  ;  after  she  had  secured  the  liberty  of  her  Presi¬ 
dent  and  her  citizens  that  were  captured  at  San  Jacinto,  saved  the  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Mexican  army  from  cap'ure,  and  all  their  arms  and  military  stores 
from  hilling  into  the  hands  of  the  Texans,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Filisola,  after  “the  national  honor  of  Mexico  had  been  saved  from  positive 
disgrace,”  with  characteristic  treachery,  repudiated  the  treaty.  The  same  spirit 
which  caused  the  assassination  in  cold  blood  of  the  gallant  Fanning  and  his 
braves  at  Goliad,  in  opposition  to  the  express  stipulations  under  which  they 
surrendered,  induced  the  Mexican  government  to  disavow  this  treaty.  Indeed, 
the  government  of  Mexico  (I  will  not  say  the  people)  seemed  to  consider  it  a 
crime  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  of  Texas.  In  addition  to  the  murder  of 
Colonel  Fanning’s  command,  the  history  of  the  Mier  and  Santa  Fe  expedi¬ 
tions  will  fully  sustain  this  charge.  During  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  the 
United  States  has  witnessed  repeated  instances  of  treachery  and  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexican  government  and  its  officers.  Under  the  delusive  pre¬ 
tence  of  an  armistice,  our  victorious  legions  were  stayed  before  the  gates  of 
Mexico,  while  the  enemy  was  strengthening  his  defences.  But  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  invincibility  of  our  brave  army,  Tacubaya  would  have  proved  another  Can - 
nee.  Numerous  instances  of  the  shameless  violation  of  “paroles  of  honor”  on 
the  part  of  released  Mexican  officers,  have  occurred. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mexico  violated  and  disregarded  her  treaty  with  Texas, 
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or  if  Texas  was  not  able  immediately  to  enforce  by  the  sword  a  redaction  into 
her  possession  of  all  the  territory  ceded  to  her,  are  her  just  rights  in  any  man¬ 
ner  weakened  or  impaired?  Is  not  the  soil  of  a  portion  of  New  Mexico,  ac¬ 
quired  by  treaty,  as  much  ours  as  that  other  portion  of  Texas  which  we  held 
by  the  force  of  arms  ?  Cannot  territory  be  acquired  by  treaty  as  well  as  by 
conquests  Texas  never  abandoned  her  claim  to  any  portion  of  this  territory 
ceded  her  by  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  she  continually  asserted  it.  She  made 
one  attempt — unsuccessful,  it  is  true,  owing  (I  blush  to  confess  it)  to  the 
treachery  and  baseness  of  an  American  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe  expedi¬ 
tion — to  reduce  New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  into  actual  possession: 
but  instead  of  that  expedition,  or  its  failure,  weakening  the  claim  or  right  of 
Texas  to  this  territory,  it  only  shows  that  Texas  was  in  earnest  in  claiming  it, 
and  that  her  “  paper  title” — as  it  has  been  called  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
[Mr.  Vinton} — was  intended  as  a  solemn  reality,  and  not  ag  a  mere  farce. 

To  show  the  views  of  the  government  of  Texas  in  regard  to  her  claims  upon 
this  disputed  country,  I  beg  leave  here  to  read  an  extract  from  “  An  Address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe,”  who  are  styled  “fellow-citizens,”  by  General 
Maribeau  B.  Lamar,  then  President  of  the  republic  of  "Texas.  It  is  dated 
June  5,  1841,  and  was  sent  by  the  President  with  the  commissioners  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  Santa  Fe  expedition.  This  is  his  language  : 

“  The  boundaries  [of  the  republic  of  Texas]  which  were  thus  marked  by  the  sword,  and 
which  have  been  confirmed  to  us  by  the  recognition  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential 
nations,  it  is  the  resolve  of  l his  government,  at  all  hazards ,  to  maintain.  The  country  has  been  won 
by  our  valor,  and  is  consecrated  to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  in  no  portion  of  it  will  the 
enemy  who  provoked  our  resentment,  and  received  our  chastisement,  ever  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  authority,  or  perpetuate  its  domination.  Knowing  such  to  be  the  feelings  of  our  people, 
it  is  due  to  candor  to  apprize  you  of  the  fact,  and  to  let  you  know  that  the  position  which  you 
occupy  towards  this  government  is  temporary  only,  and  will  have  to  give  way  to  a  more  enlarged 
and  liberal  policy.  Although  residing  within  our  established  limits,  you  are  at  present  paying 
tribute  to  our  enemies,  prof-ssing  allegiance  to  them,  and  receiving  laws  from  their  hands — a 
state  of  things  utterly  incompatible  with  our  right  of  sovereignty,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be 
permitted  to  be  of  long  continuance.  We  do  not  use  this  language  in  any  spirit  of  unkindnes3  to 
you;  and,  al.hough.it  is  plain  and  unequivocal,  it  proceeds  from  no  design  or  desire  on  our 
part  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  our  government  over  the  country  you  occupy  in  opposition  to 
your  wishes.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to  place  before  you  the  rights  which  we  claim,  and  to 
admonish  you  of  the  change  in  your  condition  which  the  force  of  circumstances  will  inevitably 
bring  ab  mt  at  no  distant  period,  either  with  or  without  your  consent;  for  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the 
truth,  who  reflects  a  moment  on  the  subject,  that,  constituting,  as  you  do,  a  portion  of  the  civilized 
population  of  this  republic,  you  cannot,  upon  any  principles  of  justice,  or  considerations  of  policy, 
be  allowed  to  exist  as  a  separa'e  and  independent  people,  but  must  be  finally  compelled  to  unite 
with  us  under  the  same  constitution  and  laws,  and  share  our  destiny  as  an  undivided  nation. 
That  which  you  will  have  to  do  ultimately,  we  invite  you  to  do  now — not  from  any  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  our  own  interest  at  ihe  sacrifice  of  yours,  but  for  the  exalted  purpose  of  diffusing  the  blessings 
of  our  institutions,  and  of  giving  to  all  who  reside  within  our  territory  the  freedom  we  enjoy.” 

Can  any  rational  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  doubt,  if  annexation  had  not  taken 
place,  that  in  a  few  short  years,  at  farthest,  Texas  would  have  reduced  into  her 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession  every  inch  of  “territory  stipulated  by  Mexico 
after  the  defeat  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April  1836,  to  be  evacuated?” — to  use  the 
language  above  quoted  of  the  Mexican  commissioners  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  population  of  Texas  is  twice  as  large  as  all  the  population  of  Mexican 
descent  residing  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  military  prowess  and  efficiency 
immeasurably  their  superiors.  Our  resources,  too,  in  every  respect,  were  infi¬ 
nitely  superior  to  theirs;  and,  inevitably,  in  a  short  time,  if  not  peaceably,  they 
would  have  been  forcibly  reduced  under  the  actual  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the 
republic  of  Texas.  If  all  these  things  be  so — and  I  challenge  successful  con¬ 
tradiction — the  claim  of  Texas  to  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  either  sarcasm  or  ridicule,  but  is  rational, 
well-founded,  and  just. 
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Thus  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  argued  the  justice  of  the  claim  as  between 
Mexico  and  Texas.  But  that  is  no  longer  an  open  question.  It  was  definitively 
settled  by  the  late  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  question 
raised  now  in  this  debate  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Texas.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
same  treaty  also  elfectually  and  finally  settled  the  question  between  the  United 
States  and  Texas,  and  that  to  take  from  Texas  one  inch  of  territory  included  in 
the  treaty  of  May  14,  1836,  which  is  the  same  as  that  included  in  her  “  statute 
of  limits,”  which  l  have  already  read  to  this  House,  would  be  a  palpable  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  compact  of  annexation,  a  nullification  of  treaties  made  by  the  United 
States,  which  are  declared  by  the  constitution  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
a  disregard  of  the  solemnly  plighted  faith  of  this  nation,  made  to  Texas  by  the 
legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  departments  of  this  government.  And  in 
regard  to  this  portion  of  my  argument,  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  the  claim 
of  Texas  would  be  perfectly  unassailable  if  she  had  nothing  else  to  rely  on  than 
her  “statute  of  limits.”  I  have  made  the  first  branch  of  my  argument  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  an  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  compact  of  annexation  will  subserve,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as 
others,  the  immutable  principles  of  eternal  justice. 

The  independent  republic  of  Texas  united  herself  as  a  State  of  this  confeder¬ 
acy  upon  certain  conditions,  and  with  certain  guaranties,  contained  in  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  1,  1845,  and 
assented  to,  not  only  by  the  Congress  and  convention,  but  by  the  people  of 
Texas  at  the  ballot-box.  I  will  now  read  said  “joint  resolution  for  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States:” 

“  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  included  within,  and  rightfully 
belonging  to,  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State  to  be  called  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic,  by 
deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the  consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  older  that  the 
same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  S  ates  of  this  Union. 

“  2.  And  be  it  farther  resolved,  That  the  foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions,  and  with  the  following  guaranties,  to  wit :  First,  said  S  ate  to  be  formed,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other 
governments;  and  the  constitution  thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the  people 
of  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid 
before  Congress  for  its  final  action  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-six.  Second,  said  State,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United 
States  all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports,  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards,  docks, 
magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  the  public  defence 
belonging  to  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of 
every  kind,  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  due  and  owing,  said  republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all 
the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  said  republic  of  Texas,  and  the  residue  of  sud  lands,  after  discharging 
said  deots  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  State  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts 
and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Third,  new  States 
of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Tex;>s,  and  having 
sufficient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  Siate,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory 
thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution. 
And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six 
degrees  thittty  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  peop  e  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  fur  crime)  shall  be  prohib¬ 
ited.” 

The  “joint  resolution”  just  read  shows,  what  Texas  never  denied,  that  there 
were  some  portions  of  “  the  republic  of  Texas”  in  dispute.  No  man  will  deny, 
that  if  “the  republic  of  Texas”  had  been  annexed  without  saying  anything  about 
her  boundary,  the  whole  of  it  included  in  her  “statute  of  limits”  would  have 
been  admitted,  and  the  United  States  would  have  been  compelled  by  the  con- 
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stitution  to  have  defended  every  inch  claimed  by  Texas,  and  at  every  hazard. 
But  a  provision  was  made  to  suit  this  contingency  of  a  disputed,  boundary. 
Cogress  provided,  and  Texas  consented,  that  “said  State  [of  Texas]  was  to  be 
formed  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  governments.”  The  words 
“  other  governments”  could  not  possibly  apply  to  any  government  but  Mexico, 
as  Mexico  and  the  United  States  were  the  only  countries  that  laid  contiguous 
to  the  republic  of  Texas.  Between  the  United  States  and  Texas  there  was  no 
dispute,  a  treaty  of  limits  having  been  entered  into  between  them  in  1838;  be¬ 
sides,  it  was  the  United  States  that  was  to  adjust  all  questions  of  boundary  that 
might  arise  between  Texas  and  other  governments — “others,”  of  course,  than 
the  United  States.  This  adjustment  has  been  made  by  the  treaty  of  Mexico, 
bearing  date  February  2,  1848.  The  consent  of  Texas  in  regard  to  her  boun¬ 
dary  is  therefore  exhausted.  Did  she  give  her  consent,  that  after  the  question 
of  boundary  between  Mexico  and  Texas  was  settled,  the  United  States  should 
sit  in  judgment  and  adjust  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Texas? 
Never.  There  was  no  motive  to  such  a  provision,  nor  would  it  have  been  com- 
patible  with  the  rights  or  dignity  of  a  sovereign  member  of  this  confederacy. 
The  object  of  giving  the  consent  to  adjust  with  Mexico  was,  if  possible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  war  with  that  power.  Should  this  Congress  now  exert  the  power  claimed, 
•it  would  establish  a  dependency  on  the  federal  head  in  one  of  the  sovereign 
members  of  this  confederacy,  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  our  institutions, 
and  in  express  conflict  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  constitution. 

Section  3d,  article  4th,  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
“  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
Slate;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by*  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts 
of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned ,  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress.”  But  if  the  portion  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
is  taken  from  Texas,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
erect  it  into  a  “  Territory,”  and  not  a  “  State.”  And  what  is  a  Territory  but  an 
“  infant”  State,  kept  in  leading  strings  by  the  general  government  until  it  can 
walk  itself?  The  primary  object  of  instituting  every  territorial  government  is  its 
ultimate  admission  as  a  State.  There  is  no  express  power  given  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  establish  territorial  governments,  but  there  is  a  power  “  to  admit  new 
States  into  the  Union  ;”  and  I  conceive  the  power  to  establish  territorial  govern¬ 
ments  as  derived  by  necessary  implication  from  this  last  mentioned  power.  If 
Congress  has  the  right  to  admit  new  States,  she  has  the  right  first  to  prepare 
them  for  admission  by  establishing  territorial  governments.  If  that  portion  of 
New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  taken  for  a  Territory  now,  the  same 
power  hereafter  can  and  will  take  it,  and  admit  it  as  a  State,  and  thus  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  will  be  palpably  violated,  which 
prohibits  “  new  States  from  being  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  States, 
without  the  consent  of  said  States.”  The  object  of  this  provision  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  States  from  federal 
encroachments,  which  would  be  equally  invaded  by  the  establishment  of  a  terri¬ 
torial  or  State  government  within  the  limits  of  any  State.  In  the  one  case,  the 
letter  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  other  its  spirit,  would  be  violated;  but  in 
both  cases  the  constitution  would  be  equally  violated*,  for  the  barriers  erected  by 
our  fathers  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  States  from  territorial  violation  would  be 
thrown  down. 

The  territory  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  now  constitutes  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  State  of  Texas.  The  constitution  of  Texas  so  declares  it. 
By  the  “  joint  resolutions”  of  annexation,  the  constitution  of  Texas  was  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  “to  be  laid  before  Congress 
for  its  final  action.”  What  action  ?  If  approved,  to  admit  the  State;  if  disap¬ 
proved,  to  reject  her.  The  constitution  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  Texas 
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admitted.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  of 
Texas,  which  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  anterior  to,  or 
cotemporaneously  with,  her  admission,  is  as  follows,  viz  :  , 

“All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  now  in  force  in  the  republic  of  Texas,  which  ere  not  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  joint  resolutions  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  Uniti  d 
States,  or  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  shall  continue  and  remain  in  force  as  the  laws 
of  this  State  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the 
legislature  thereof.” 

The  “statute  of  limits”  of  Texas,  above  set  out,  it  will  not  be  contended  is 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  constitution  of 
Texas — nor,  indeed,  the  annexation  resolutions.  It  might  have  been  considered 
in  abeyance,  as  far  as  the  annexation  resolutions  were  concerned,  and  not  ab¬ 
solute  or  definite  until  “  the  United  States  had  settled  all  questions  of  boundary 
arising  between  Texas  and  other  governments but  the  moment  that  adjust¬ 
ment  was  made,  eo  instante,  the  statute  took  the  full  effect  allowed  by  that  “ad¬ 
justment.”  In  this  adjustment,  effected  by  the  United  States, 'all  the  territory 
claimed  by  Texas  having  been  confirmed  to  the  United  States,  becomes,  ipso 
facto,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  “State  of  Texas.”  It  may  be  said  that  the 
United  States  in  the  late  treaty  only  adjusted  the  question  of  boundary  between 
herself  and  Mexico,  and  not  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  If  the  United  States 
did  not  adjust  the  question  of  disputed  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico, 
she  never  can  adjust  it,  as  Mexico  lays  no  claim  now  to  any  territory  claimed 
by  Texas,  and  therefore  the  consent  of  Texas  given  to  the  United  States  to  ad¬ 
just  all  questions  of  boundary  between  her  and  other  governments  would  be 
perfectly  nugatory,  and  of  as  little  force  now  as  upon  the  other  hypothesis,  that 
it  had  been  exhausted  by  the  late  treaty. 

Again:  It  may  be  contended  that,  as  the  United  States  had  the  authority,  by 
the  annexation  resolutions,  to  adjust  all  questions  of  boundary  between  Mexico 
and  Texas,  and  as  the  United  States  has  by  treaty  secured  all  the  territory  in 
dispute  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  she  now  stands  in  every  respect  in  the 
Stead  of  Mexico,  and  can  therefore  adjust  the  matter  of  boundary  between  her¬ 
self  and  Texas.  No  reasoning  could  be  more  false  or  unfounded.  In  the  ad¬ 
justment  by  the  United  States  of  the  questions  of  boundary  between  Mexico 
and  Texas,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  secure  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  Texas,  and  for  that  reason  Texas  consented  she  should  have  the  adjusi- 
ment.  In  that  case  the  interests  of  the  United  States  were  identical  with  those 
of  Texas  ;  for  over  every  inch  of  territory  secured  to  Texas,  she  secured  to  her¬ 
self  political  jurisdiction.  But  in  the  adjustment  now  contended  for,  the  pecu¬ 
niary  interests  of  the  United  States  are  directly  antagonistical  to  those  of  Texas. 
The  political  jurisdiction  of  this  disputed  territory  is  already  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  acre  of  vacant  land  taken  from  Texas  she  adds  to  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States. 

The  annexation  resolutions  did  not  provide  how  the  “adjustment  of  bounda¬ 
ries”  was  to  be  made.  This  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  United 
States.  It  might  be  adjusted  by  war,  by  treaty,  or  by  war  and  treaty  combined. 
The  “mode  and  manner”  of  that  adjustment,  Texas  had  not  the  least  control 
over,  and  of  course  her  rights  cannot  be  in  any  manner  affected  by  it.  The 
power  to  control  an  event  is  absolutely  necessary  to  incur  responsibility  from  it. 

.  It  was  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  that  it  was  only 
“  the  territory  properly  included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Texas,”  that  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  If  my  view  of  the  treaty 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  of  May  14,  1836,  be  correct,  then  all  of  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  “  was  properly  included  within,  and  rightfully 
belonged  to,  the  republic  of  Texas.  But  if  that  view  be  not  correct,  this  qual¬ 
ification  just  quoted  as  to  “the  rightful  territory,”  must  be  construed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  other  provision  of  the  annexation  resolutions  in  regard  to  the 
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adjustment  of  boundaries;  and  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  settles  also  the 
question  as  to  what  territory  was  rightfully  included  in  the  republic  of  Texas. 
Both  these  provisions,  just  quoted,  allude  to  our  dispute  with  Mexico.  The 
United  States  never  disputed  our- right  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  will  now  show,  has  repeatedly  and  ex¬ 
pressly  recognised  it,  and  also  recognised  Texas  as  extending  into  and  embra¬ 
cing  parts  of  New  Mexico. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Speaker,  recognised  the  boundary  of  Texas  as  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  Rio  Grande: 

1st.  In  the  recognition  of  her  independence.  Her  statute  of  limits  was 
passed  in  1836,  and  her  independence  recognised  by  the  United  States  in  1837. 
General  Jackson  was  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  date  of  that  re¬ 
cognition.  In  1844  he  said  that  “  if  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
our  western  boundary  would  be  the  Rio  Grande;”  not  the  Rio  Grande  in  part, 
but  “the  Rio  Grande,”  which  of  course  means  the  whole  river.  Nothing  had 
occurred  between  1837  and  1844  to  make  the  title  of  Texas  better  in  the  latter 
period  than  in  the  former.  It  has  been  ever  since  1836,  until  the  late  treaty, 
alike  disputed  by  Mexico. 

2d.  The  United  States  admitted  that  Texas  extended  as  far  north  as  the  42d 
degree  of  north  latitude,  which  could  not  be  done  without  Texas  embracing 
some  parts  of  what  is  now  claimed  as  New  Mexico.  In  the  “  statute  of 
limits,”  already  read,  after  running  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  up  to  the 
42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  it  provides  as  follows:  “  thence  along  the  bounda¬ 
ry  line  as  defined  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  to  the 
beginning;  and  that  the  President  [of  Texas]  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  required  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  soon  as  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  requires  it,  to  ascertain 
and  define  the  boundary  line,  as  agreed  upon  in  said  treaty.” 

This  negotiation  was  opened,  and  on  the  25th  of  April,  1838,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  for  marking  a  portion  of  the 
boundary  between  them,  the  preamble  to  which  is  as  follows: 

“Whereas  the  treaty  of  limits  made  and  concluded  on  the  twelfth  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1828,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  binding  upon  the  republic  of  Text ta,  the  same 
having  been  entered  into  at  a  time  when  Texas  formed  a  part  of  said  Mexico  :  and 

“Whereas,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  and  collisions  between  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
in  regard  to  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries ,  as  designated  by  said  treaty ,”  fyc. 

Now,  I  will  read  that  portion  of  the  treaty  of  12th  of  January,  1828,  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  preamble 
just  read,  it  shows  “  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,”  (United  States 
and  Texas.)  It  is  as  follows,  viz: 

“  The  boundary  hne  between  the  two  countries  [Mexico  and  the  United  States]  shall  begin  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  continuing  north  along  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  to  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the — degree  of  latitude,  where 
strikes  Red  river;  then  following  the  course  of  the  Red  river  westward  to  the  decree  of  longi¬ 
tude  100  west  from  London,  and  23  from  Washington  ;  then  crossing  the  said  Red  river,  and 
running  thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the  river  Arkansas  ;  thence  following  the  course  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to  its  source,  in  latitude  42  degrees  north,”  &c. 

By  the  extract  just  read  from  the  treaty  of  1828,  the  United  States,  by  treaty^ 
which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  clearly  recognises  the  right  of  Texas  as 
extending  north  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  yet  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  would  not  permit  Texas  to  go  further  north  than  34 
degrees  north  latitude.  It  is  true  that  this  treaty  did  not  affect  the  rights  of 
Mexico,  but  the  United  States  is  forever  concluded  by  it. 

3d.  The  United  States,  in  ratifying  the  late  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  expressly  recognises  the  fact,  that  no  portion  of  New  Mexico 
lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  How  is  this  recognition,  so  full,  complete,  and 
decisive,  made  by  this  treaty  ?  It  is  by  the  following  provision  in  the  fifth  article 
of  the  same,  viz  :  “The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico  mentioned 
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in  this  article  are  thotV*  laid  down  in  the  map  entitled  ‘Map  of  \he  United  Mexi¬ 
can  States,  as  organized  and  defined  by  various  acts  of  the  Congress  of  said  repub¬ 
lic,  and  constructed  according  to  the  best  authorities.  Revised  edition.  Published 
at  New  York  in  1847,  by  J.  Disturnell of  which  inap  a  copy  is  added  to  this 
treaty,  bearing-  the  signatures  and  seals  of  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries.” 
A  copy  of  this  map  has  been  furnished  by  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  resolutions  of  this  House.  It  lies,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  your  table. 
Every  gentleman  can  see  it  for  himself.  By  it  no  portion  of  New  Mexico  lies 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  conflicts  with  the  just  claims  of  Texas.  This  map 
was  signed  and  sealed  by  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  and 
added  to  the  treaty,  and  of  course  it  has  become  a  part  of  it.  It  conclusively 
and  forever  decides  the  question,  and  by  an  authority  which  no  legislation  can 
overturn.  Indeed,  the  Mexican  commissioners,  by  selecting  this  map,  (it  is  a 
Spanish  map,  or,  at  least,  what  might  be  called  the  title-page  is  in  the  Spanish 
language,)  seem  to  have  laid  during  the  negotiations  no  claim  to  the  territory 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  silently  conceding  the  validity  of  the  treaty  of  May  14, 
1836,  as  they  have  since  publicly  acknowledged  it,  as  appears  from  what  I  have 
already  read  from  the  “Siglo,”  and  thus  giving  all  the  weight  of  their  position 
and  characters  to  the  claims  of  Texas.  When  that  map  is  examined,  I  apprehend 
there  will  be  few  advocates  for  curtailing  the  limits  of  Texas,  doubly  confirmed 
as  they  are  by  the  constitution  of  Texas,  which  was  approved  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  equally  binding  as  the  con¬ 
stitution  itself. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  limits  claimed  by  Texas  cannot  be  curtailed  without 
an  alarming  and  reckless  violation  of  the  faith  of  this  nation — a  faith  plighted, 
under  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  by  the  legislative  and  executive  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  government.  The  joint  resolutions  of  annexation  which  I  have 
already  read  provides  that  the  territory  of  Texas  may  be  subdivided  into  five 
States,  with  the  consent  of  Texas,  all  of  which  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged 
to  admit  into  the  Union,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  with  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  State  or  States  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  Texas  lying  north  of 
36^  degrees  of  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  shall  prohibit  slavery,  while  those  States  formed  south  of  the  said  compro¬ 
mise  line  may  tolerate  slavery  or  not,  as  the  people  of  said  States  may  determine. 
It  also  provides  “that  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its 
limits  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  republic 
of  Texas.”  Now,  sir,  if  Texas  is  curtailed  of  her  limits,  as  contended  for  by 
some  gentlemen,  who  does  not  know  that  there  would  not  be  territory  enough 
left  to  constitute  two  more  States,  when  four,  in  addition  to  Texas,  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  created?  Could  not  Texas  say,  if  this  mutilation  of  her  boundaries 
should  be  consummated,  that  the  twenty-eighth  Congress  “had  kept  the  word 
of  promise  to  her  ear,”  while  this  Congress  “had,  broken  it  to  the  hope?”  But 
I  know  such  reflection^  will  never  be  called  for.  The  character,  the  justice,  the 
magnanimity  of  the  nation  repel  the  supposition. 

The  joint  resolution  of  annexation  positively  admits  that  Texas  owned  terri¬ 
tory  north  of  36^  degrees  of  north  latitude,  at  least  sufficient  for  one  State. 
The  United  States  is  forever  concluded  by  that  admission,  unless,  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  boundary,  the  limits  of  Texas  had  been  contracted  below  that  line, 
which  has  not  been  done.  The  map  of  Texas,  which  guided  the  Committee 
on  Territories  of  the  twenty-eighth  Congress  and  the  twenty-eighth  Congress 
itself,  which  passed  the  annexation  resolutions,  I  have  in  my  possession,  and 
it  gives  the  boundaries  of  Texas  as  defined  by  her  statute  of  limits.  It  is  a 
map  similar  in  its  boundaries  to  the  map  constituting  a  part  of  the  late  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  That  map  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  annexation 
resolutions.  Now,  sir,  if  no  portion  of  what  was  New  Mexico  constitutes  a 
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,art  of  Texas,  then  the  annexation  resolutions  assert  a  deliberate  and  wilful  false- 
lood.  Why,  sir,  what  is  the  latitude  of  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  .  By  ob„ 
ion  of  Lieutenant  Emory,  it  is  35  degrees  44  minutes  6  seconds  north  at.- 
tide.  Although,  on  the  maps  above  alluded  to,  it  is  put  down  a  foe  "0 
ts  real  nosition  vet  on  all  the  maps  it  is  placed  south  of  the  parallel  of  06  de¬ 
crees  30  minutes!  Texas  cannot  possibly  extend  north  of  latitude  Uirt y-four  de¬ 
crees  without  embracing  what ,  previously  to  her  revolution  constituted  °f 

Kew  Mexico  ;  for  every  inch  of  the  disputed  territory  of  the  y^hcafTM, 
north  of  thirty-four  degrees  north  latitude  formerly  constituted  a. pan  /j» 
Mexico.  And  yet,  sir,  it  is  contended,  in  the  very  face  of  the  annexe  " 

Solutions,  that  no  part  of  what  was  New  Mexico  now  constitutes  a  par  o 
Rtate  of  Texas  '  “  Can  such  things  be  without  our  special  wonder  .  _ 

I8  How  stands  ihe  case,  too,  with°the  creditors  of  Texas  ?  Her  revoluuonary 
debt,  contracted  in  keeping  at  bay  for  ten  long  years  a  nation  of  ei  ht  in 
of  people,  she  has  to  pay  herself.  The  government  of  the  United  States  as 
sumedthe  debts  of  the  States  contracted  m  overturning  the  dominion 
British  tyrant,  and  thus  giving  the  United  States  complete  con  roi  ov 
portion  of  the  Union  comprised  within  the  thirteen  original  States,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  Texas  herself  is  compelled  to  pay  the  debt  arising  out  of  the 
overthrow  of  a  Mexican  despot,  which  overthrow,  by  the  consummation  of 
annexation,  has  also  given  the  United  States  control  over  Texas  This  is  a 
marked  difference.  Both  debts  were  incurred  to  give  the  United  States  poll 
cal  jurisdiction  over  different  sections  of  country.  In  the  one  case,  however  it 
was  verv  properly  paid  by  the  United  States  ;  but  in  the  other  she  has  refused 
to  pay  it.  In  consideration,  however,  of  that  refusal,  Texas  vvas  to  retain  aU 
the  unappropriated  lands  “  within  the  limits  of  the  republic  of  Texa,,  subject 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  question,  as  above  stated  ;  but  now  it  is  P 
posed  to  take  away,  by  a  mere  act  of  legislation  the  principal  portion  of Mhe 
vacant  domain  of  Texas,  which  she  was  permitted,  by  the  compact  of  annexa¬ 
tion,  to  retain,  to  satisfy  said  debt.  Texas  gave  the  United  States  perm  ssion  to 
restrict  her  boundary  to  any  extent.  Suppose  that,  in  d.  ’  ,  > 

United  States  had  contracted  the  limits  of  Texas  (which  she  had.  a  right  to >  ) 

to  the  Nueces,  the  Colorado,  or  the  Brazos;  would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vinton]  have  complained  of  the  injustice  done  to  Texas  ?  Would  he  have 
advocated  compensation  to  Texas  for  encroachment  upon  her  rights  ?  Would 
Texas  have  received  compensation  ?  No,  sir ;  she  would  have  scorned  to  receive 
more  than  was  “  nominated  in  the  bond.”  So,  then  according  to  this  modem 
doctrine,  if  the  negotiation  of  the  United  States  had  been  unfavorable,  Texa 
was  to  be  the  loser;  and  if  favorable,  the  United  States  was  alone  to  be  the 
gainer.  This  would  indeed  be  playing  the  game  of  “  heads  I  win  tails  you 
lose,”  on  a  magnificent  scale,  to  the  derision  of  nations,  and  to  the  shame  and 
injury  of  Texas!  It  may  be  sport  to  you ,  sir,  but  it  is  death  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  you,  this  House,  and  the  nation,  that  the  assertion  o 
the  annexation  resolutions  that  Texas  owned  territory  north  of  36,  degrees 
north  latitude,  (about  which  Texas  never  dreamed  of  doubting,)  gave  popular!  y 
in  Texas  to  the  measure  of  annexation.  I  feel  confident  that  the  terms  of  an¬ 
nexation  never  would  have  been  accepted  without  some  such  assertion,  it  as¬ 
sisted  in  quieting  all  the  dissatisfaction  which  might  otherwise  have  arisen  out 
of  that  other  provision  of  the  annexation  resolutions  giving  to  thls  governmen 
the  ricdit  of  adjusting  all  questions  of  boundary.  My  colleague  [Mr.  I  ills- 
buryT and  myself  were  both  members  of  the  seriate  of  the  republic  of  lexas 
when  the  annexation  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  then  existing  govern¬ 
ment  of  Texas  for  their  consent;  and  I  believe  I  may  say  for  him,  certain  y 
can  <ay  for  myself,  warm  as  we  both  were  in  favor  of  annexation,  that,  but  tor 
some  such  provision,  or  some  satisfactory  guaranty  in  regard  to  our  boundary, 
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the  plan  then  proposed  would  not  have  met  our  sanction.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  senate  of  Texas,  it  was  my  fortune  tc  ; 
introduce  and  report  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  senate  the  joint  res¬ 
olution  which  passed  the  Congress  of  Texas,  giving  the  consent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Texas  to  her  annexation  to  the  United  States — a  measure  which  ] 
could  not  have  supported  but  for  this  provision  in  regard  to  her  territorial  rights,! 
now  proposed  to  be  disregarded  and  annulled,  or  some  other  provision  of  simi¬ 
lar  import.  As  evidence  of  the  weight  given  to  this  declaration  of  the  United  ' 
States,  the  journals  of  the  senate  of  Texas  will  show  that,  on  the  very  day  that 
the  joint  resolution,  giving  the  consent  of  the  government  of  Texas  to  annexa-  1 
tion,  was  reported  to  the  senate,  a  bill  was  also  introduced  into  that  body,  “to 
set  apart  that  portion  of  the  public  domain  lying  between  Arkansas  and  Red 
rivers  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  of  the  republic  of  Texas.”  That 
portion  of  Arkansas  river  here  alluded  to  is  as  far  north  as  the  38th  degree  of] 
north  latitude,  and  is  the  northern  boundary  of  nearly  all  of  what  was  once 
New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande-  The  object  of  this  joint  resolution  was 
to  prevent  private  surveys  from  being  made  in  this  portion  of  Texas  thus  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  set  apart;  for,  according  to  our  landed  system  in  Texas,  every  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  a  land  warrant  against  the  government  has  his  own  surveying 
done  by  officers  elected  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  This  bill  passed  the 
senate  of  Texas  without  a  division,  and  I  believe  unanimously  ;  and  but  for  the 
shortness  of  that  extra  session,  the  sickliness  of  the  season,  and  the  fear  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  that  it  might  be  construed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  into  a  repudiation  by  Texas  of  that  provision  of  the  annexation  resolu¬ 
tions  which  declared  that  “  all  the  vacant  lands  lying  within  its  limits  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  republic  of  Texas,”  (which, 
however,  was  by  no  means  intended,)  it  would  also  have  passed  the  house  of 
representatives.  I  mention  this  fact  to  show  that  Texas  did  not  conceive  that 
this  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  the  territory  of  Texas 
extended  north  of  36^  degrees  of  north  latitude,  was  meaningless,  but  that  it 
was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that  “  that  faith  would  be  kept.” 

In  coming  to  a  just  conclusion  upon  this  question,  I  am  gratified  that  we  are 
not  without  the  aid  and  light  of  precedents  occurring  in  another  quarter  of  this 
confederacy.  The  northeastern  boundary  was  long  a  disputed  question  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  other.  The  State  of  Maine  claimed  what  the  British  government 
would  not  concede  to  her.  Citizens  of  Maine  were  insolently  called  “  maniacs ;” 
they  were  seized  and  immured  in  British  dungeons,  and  British  troops  polluted 
the  soil  over  which  Maine  claimed  the  right,,  but,  like  Texas,  had  not  the  power 
at  the  time  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  Massachusetts  claimed  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  disputed  territory  ;  but,  as  Maine  had  formerly  belonged  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  as  Massachusetts,  in  surrendering  her  claim  to  the  territory  of  Maine, 
had  reserved  an  interest  in  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  of  Maine,  she 
was  also  interested  in  a  favorable  settlement  of  that  question.  In  1842,  Lord 
Ashburton  arrives  in  the  United  States,  fully  authorized  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  settle  this  “vexed  question.”  Although  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States  had  then  at  its  head  Daniel  Webster,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Massachusetts,  what  does  the  “  Old  Bay  State”  say  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
negotiation  ?  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  particularly  of  the  honora¬ 
ble  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  to  her  language.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“Rese/red,  That  no  compromise  which  concedes  any  territory  west  of  the  treaty  line  of  1783, 
can  be  constitutionally  made  without  ihe  assent  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts;  and  that,  as  they  are  co¬ 
proprietors  of  the  ‘  soilf  this  Commonwealth  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  Maine  in  support  of 
their  mutual  interests  and  rights.” 

“  Co-proprietors  of  the  soil /”  It  seems  that  good  old  Massachusetts  loves 
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and  as  wall  as  Texas !  This  resolution  was  approved  March  3,  1842,  by 
‘  honest  John  Davis,”  then  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  nqw  a  distinguished 
nember  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  that  State. 

After  this  “  show  of  fight”  on  the  part  of  old  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Webster 
vntes  to  the  governor  of  IMaine  for  the  assent  of  iMaine  to  a  settlement  of  the 
•oundary  question.  The  legislature  of  Maine  is  accordingly  convened  ,  and 
vhat  does  Maine  say  in  regard  to  this  matter?  And  to  this  declaration  of  the 
[‘Star  in  the  East,”  I  also  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  particularly  of 
he  honorable  gentlemen  from  Maine.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“  Whereas  the  government  of  the  United  States,  not  possessing  the  constitutional  power  to  conclude 
ny  such  negotiation ,  [a  settlerm  nt  of  boundary  including  less  than  Maine  claims,]  without  the  as - 
mt  of  Maine,  has  invited  '.he  government  of  Maine  to  co-operate  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a 
rtain  form,  in  an  endeavor  to  terminate  a  controversy  of  so  long  duration:  Therefore^  Re - 
olvtd Sfc. 

The  result  of  the  whole  matter  was,  that  a  treaty  of  boundary  was  ratified  be- 
ween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  was  assented  to  by  commis- 
loners  on  the  part  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  provisions  of 
Inch  treaty  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

«  The  government  of  the  United  S'ates  agrees  with  the  Sta*es  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  to 
ay  them  the  further  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars ,  in  equal  moieties ,  on  account  of  their 
sssnt  to  the  line  of  boundary  described  in  this  treaty,  and  in  consideration  of  the  candi - 
'.ons  and  equivalents  received  therefor  from  the  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  propound  a  few  questions,  predicated  upon  the  positions 
ssumed  bv  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which  I  hope  wi’l  be  answered  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  lay 
ands  upon  the  constitutional  limits  of  Texas. 

1.  If  the  government  of  the  United  States  could  not  surrender,  without  her 
ssent,  portions  of  Maine,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  original  territory  of 
le  United  States,  how  can  she  appropriate  to  herself  any  portion  of  Texas  that 
arae  into  the  Union  on  certain  conditions— -one  of  which  was,  that  the  United 
tates  mio'ht  adjust  questions  of  boundary  with  “  other  governments,  not  with 
lerself ;  the  legal  maxim  being,  “  the  expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion 
f  others?” 

2.  If  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States  could  not  curtail  Maine  of 
mits  that  she  “  claimed,”  but  had  not  reduced  into  actual  possession  and  occu- 
ancy,  how  can  the  mere  legislative  power  of  the  United  States  deprive  Texas 
f  limits  which  she  claimed  from  the  first  moments  of  her  independent  existence, 
ut  which  she,  as  well  as  Maine,  had  not  reduced  into  actual  possession  and 
ccupancy  ? 

3.  If  the  United  States  could  not  deprive  Maine  of  any  portion  of  her  terri- 
orial  claims,  although  Maine  had  no  provision  in  her  constitution  setting  forth 
er  limits,  how  can  the  same  government  deprive  Texas  of  her  territorial  claims 
et  forth  in  her  constitution,  and  that  constitution  approved  and  sanctioned  by 
he  Congress  and  President  of  the  United  States? 

4.  With  how  much  more  caution  and  forbearance  should  the  United  States 
ct  towards  Texas,  who  was  introduced  into  the  family  of  the  Union,  than  to 
•ne  of  its  original  members,  more  particularly  when  the  debts  of  the  original 
nembers,  incurred  in  securing  their  independence,  were  paid  by  the  United 
•tates  ;  while  the  debt  of  Texas,  incurred  in  securing  her  independence,  has  to 
e  paid  by  herself,  and  when  the  action  proposed  would  seriously  affect,  if  not 
ntirely  destroy,  the  power  of  Texas  to  pay  that  debt  ? 

o.  If  all  that  Maine  claimed  had  been  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
vould  the  United  States  have  taken  it  as  her  own,  or  would  she  not  have  con¬ 
ceded  it  to  Maine  ? 

Many  other  questions  might  be  propounded  ;  but  “  the  sands  of  my  hour”  are 
;  lisappearing  so  rapidly,  that  I  must  pass  on. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Unifec; 
States  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  this  House,  and  which  speak; 
in  tones  of  command  to  you  to  forbear:  “  Nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  any  particular 
State.”  This  provision  evidently,  from  the  preceding  clause  of  the  constitu* 
tion,  alluded  to  the  territorial  claims  of  the  States  and  the  United  States.  In 
regard  to  the  United  States,  it  evidently  alluded  to  those  territorial  claims  which 
she  held  independent  of  the  claims  of  the  States — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Northwest  Territory,  for  which  she  was  indebted  to  the  magnificent  generosit) 
of  Virginia.  In  regard  to  the  States,  it  alluded  to  the  immense  territory  claimed j 
but  not  reduced  into  possession,  by  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  1 
have  already  shown  the  continuous  claim  of  Texas  to  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Her  last  legislature  provided  military  and  civil 
regulations  for  Santa  Fe;  and  a  district  or  circuit  judge  is  nowon  his  way  to 
that  portion  of  Texas,  instructed  by  the  State  to  assert  her  jurisdiction  there. 
The  United  States  has  never  claimed  it,  unless  for  Texas.  In  Disturnell’s  map, 
above  referred  to,  published  in  1847,  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
is  marked  as  claimed  by  the  United  States.  As  this  map  was  published  be¬ 
fore  the  late  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  indeed  forms  a  part  of  it,  which 
treaty  surrenders  to  the  United  States  all  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  ol 
course  the  claim  of  the  United  States  must  have  been  in  the  right  of  Texas. 
On  the  contrary,  the  United  States,  by  her  President  and  Congress,  have  always 
yielded  it  to  Texas.  The  message  on  your  table,  now  under  discussion,  con¬ 
cedes  a  just  claim  to  Texas.  The  Secretary  of  State  concedes  it.  The  treaty¬ 
making  power  of  this  government  has,  as  I  have  already  shown,  renounced 
their  claim  by  conceding  that  this  disputed  territory  belonged  to  Texas.  The 
only  claim  that  could  be  possibly  set  up  for  the  United  States  would  be  by 
virtue  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  ;  but 
that  claim  would  apply  as  well  to  all  of  Texas  as  to  that  portion  that  was  dis¬ 
puted.  But  even  admitting  it  is  a  claim  contemplated  by  the  constitution, 
Texas  has  also  a  claim,  and  neither  of  the  claims  can  be  prejudiced  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  above-quoted  provision  of  the  consitution  ;  and  if  either  party 
was  to  sit  in  judgment  itself  on  the  claim  of  the  other,  that  claim  would  be 
necessarily  prejudiced. 

But  I  have  already  shown,  that  by  the  compact  of  annexation,  whatever 
claim  the  United  States  might  otherwise  set  up  under  this  treaty,  she  has  al¬ 
ready  surrendered  to  Texas. 

I  know  of  no  doctrine  so  consolidating  in  its  tendency,  and  so  destructive  of 
the  very  foundations  of  this  government,  as  that  contended  for  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  when  he  said  “that  the  United  States  Congress  had  the  right  to 
decide  the  question  of  boundary  between  this  government  and  the  State  of 
Texas,  according  to  its  good  pleasure,”  &c.  Sir,  it  is  a  monstrous  doctrine, 
and  one  which  no  true  friend  to  this  government  can  for  a  moment  sanction. 
The  States  made  this  government,  and  not  this  government  the  States.  It  can¬ 
not  exist  a  moment  without  the  existence  of  the  States.  And  yet  this  doctrine 
would  allow  the  creature  (the  federal  government)  to  turn  round  and  destroy 
its  creators,  (the  States;)  for  if  it  can  decide  the  boundaries  of  a  State,  it  might 
reduce  them  until  they  were  annihilated.  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundary,  was 
the  most  jealous  of  all  the  heathen  deities,  and  that  jealousy  should  pervade 
every  State  of  this  confederacy.  The  States  are  the  residuary  possessors  of  all 
governmental  powers.  “The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re¬ 
spectively  or  to  the  people,”  says  article  10  of  the  amendments  to  the  United 
States  constitution.  Is  such  a  power  as  this  granted  ?  Could  the  States  have 
been  so  suicidal  as  to  have  granted  the  means  of  their  own  destruction?  Never. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  rights  of  the  States  in  regard  to  their  boundaries  are  so 
cautiously  guarded  as  to  prevent  the  United  States  irom  encroaching  on  the 
same,  “without  the  consent  of  the  States,”  as  I  have  already  shown  by  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  constitution.  And,  sir,  if  you  succeed  in  taking  from  Texas 
what  she  honestly  believes  to  be  hers,  I  most  solemnly  assure  this  House  that 
I  believe  it  will  be  done  by  a  palpable  infraction  of  the  constitution,  and  I  know 
it  will  be  done  in  violation  of  what  all  Texas  believes  to  be  the  plighted  faith  of 
this  nation.  Secure  not  for  yourselves  a  paltry  advantage  at  so  fearful  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  Sell  not,  I  beseech  you,  “your  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.” 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  concluded  my  argument  in  its  constitutional  and 
legal  bearings.  A  few  words  as  to  the  expediency  offinally  conceding  to  Texas 
what  she  has  always  claimed,  and  what  you  have  so  often  acknowledged  to  be 
hers,  and  I  have  done.  Harmony  is  the  cement  of  our  glorious  Union.  With¬ 
out  it,  it  cannot  long  exist.  I  would  not — and  I  assert  it  solemnly  under  the 
responsibilities  of  my  place — wantonly  injure,  wound,  or  outrage  the  feelings 
of  a  single  sister  of  this  confederacy,  for  many  times  the  value  of  all  NewT  Mex¬ 
ico.  No  matter  whether  that  State  be  in  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  or  the 
South,  they  should  all  be  dear  to  our  every  heart,  and  should  be  treated  with 
that  love  and  affection  to  which  they  are  entitled.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
our  children,  and  to  our  fathers,  who  waded  through  tribulations,  trials,  and 
blood  to  establish  this  government,  never  to  sow  the  seeds  of  alienation  and 
distrust  amongst  any  of  its  members.  No  such  government  as  this  was  ever 
before  erected.  The  pages  of  history  are  dark  with  the  down-trodden  rights  of 
man;  and  should  the  sun  of  our  Union  be  extinguished,  who  can  predict  the 
untold  horrors  that  lie  before  us?  France  is  trembling  in  the  balance;  and  when 
Lamartine,  with  whose  name  is  associated  everything  that  is  sublime  in  patriot¬ 
ism  and  exalted  in  genius,  is  compelled  to  go  into  exile,  (if  compelled  he  be,) 
should  not  our  hearts  yearn  for  her  safety?  But  let  us  preserve  our  Union  for¬ 
ever,  whatever  may  be  the  present  fate  of  struggling  millions  in  other  less  favored 
lands.  It  will  be  a  “light  to  their  feet  and  a  lamp  to  their  path.”  It  will  cheer 
them  on  to  ultimate  success'and  independence. 

The  annexation  of  Texas — that  State  which  1  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre¬ 
sent  on  this  fioor — was  the  cause,  but  not  the  immediate  or  necessary  cause,  of 
the  late  war  with  Mexico.  Texas  does  not  delight  in  war,  although  her  sword 
carved  out  the  magnificent  empire  which  her  sons,  with  undying  affection  for 
their  native  land,  have  brought  and  laid  at  your  feet.  And  yet,  on  account  of 
that  war,  is  there  one  individual  in  this  council  chamber  of  this  great  confeder¬ 
acy  who  would,  throw  at  her  the  barbed  arrow  of  calumny,  or  tramp’e  on  her 
blood-bought  rights?  I  do  not  believe  that,  after  calm  reflection,  there  will  be 
one.  Although,  by  doing  Texas  justice,  you  will  not  get  any  of  the  soil  claimed 
by  her,  yet  you  will  get  men  who,  if  justly  dealt  by,  will  rally  around  the  star- 
spangled  banner  and  help  to  carry  it  to  certain  victory  upon  any  field  where 
rashness  may  invade  our  rights  or  provoke  our  valor.  But 

“If* you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford’s  rights, 

You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head; 

You  lose  a  hous-.nd  v,eli-disposed  hearts.” 
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